Why Don’t We 
Lower Passenger Fares? 
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RECENT publicity on passenger fare reductions placed in effect by 
some of the midwestern railroads, raises the question as to why SP 
fares have not been reduced. 


The fact is that our coach and parlor car fares on our famous Day- 
lights are still among the lowesi, on a mileage basis, of any in the 
country—considerably lower even than the newly reduced fares in the 
midwest. SP was a pioneer in offering low-cost train travel in an effort 
to maintain its passenger frains on a paying basis. 


For example, if the new basic coach fares recently announced by 
some midwestern roads were applied to our Daylights, a one-way trip 
from San Francisco to Los Angeles would cost $14.10 as against present 
$9.50, and a round trip would cost $23.50 as against our $17.10 fare. 
Similarly, on trips between San Francisco and Portland, a one-way ticket 
would cost $21.55 as against our $18 fare, and a round trip $35.95 as 
against $32.40. 


Thus in any discussion of how SP stands in its efforts to attract business 
by low fares, our people can speak out with assurance that our railroad 
has not only been a pioneer in offering bargain rates, but continues to 
maintain its leadership in this regard. : 


Further on this point, it is interesting to note that in the past we 
experimented extensively with a variety of special fares for travel on 
certain days, or to special events, or for groups of various sizes down to 
as few as five people—all designed to attract riders to our trains. These 
experiments, however, led us to decide. that the greatest amount of 
consistent traffic and revenue could best be attracted by keeping basic 
fares down to the lowest possible level, rather than having the confusing 
variety of special fares then in effect. With few exceptions, notably our 
family fares, we have eliminated these many special tariffs and kept the 
average rider’s travel cost down to present low levels 365 days a@ year. 
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Report Prom Our President 


How We Did In ‘58 
And Prospects For '59 


NCREASED efficiency helped 

Southern Pacific boost its earn- 
ings in 1958 in spite of the first-half 
business recession, President D. J. 
Russell reported last month. 

The efficiency, Russell said, came 
from the railroad’s substantial 
capital improvement programs in 
recent years, from a diversity of 
services to attract business, and 
from cost consciousness through- 
out the SP transportation system. 

Southern Pacific is looking for- 
ward to 1959 with “cautious op- 
timism,” Russell said. 

“Our traffic outlook for the first 
part of the year, at least, is favor- 
able. There are some uncertainties 
in the economy and it isn’t possible 
to make a reliable prediction for 
the full year. Overall, it looks good, 
however.” 


Population Increase 

With forecasts indicating a 25 
per cent increase in population in 
the next decade for the eight 
Western and Southwestern states 
Southern Pacific serves, Russell 
said, “our long-range outlook re- 
mains bright despite any tempo- 
rary ups and downs in the 
economy,” 

To prepare for this growth and 
boost efficiency, Southern Pacific 
invested about $63 million in 
capital improvements in 1958, and 
has earmarked another $80 million 
for 1959 projects. 
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“But we are still not spending 
enough on modernization,” Russell 
added. “Earnings still are too low 
to pay for everything we should 
do.” 

“To continue making our trans- 
portation plant more efficient we 
must seek further reform in trans- 
portation legislation,” Russell said, 
“and we must examine every de- 
tail of our service to eliminate 
duplication and waste.” 

He said passage by Congress of 
the 1958 Transportation Act was a 
“step in the direction of equality 
in the transport field, but only a 
step.” 

High on the list of necessary new 
legislation, Russell said, is freedom 
to develop coordinated “one-pack- 
age” transport services, and estab- 
lishment of a fair system of user 
eharges for competitors using 
government-provided facilities. 

Diversification of transportation 
services is needed, he declared, to 
take full advantage of new tech~ 
nology and the changing require- 
ments of shippers and travelers by 
offering new services or combina- 
tions of services. 

Russell stressed “The railroads 
are not asking for special privi- 
leges. We just believe we should 
have the same opportunity as other 
taxpayers in using publicly-pro- 
vided transportation facilities for 
business purposes. 

(Cont. on next page) 
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“The railroad industry itself,” 
he went on, “must get the fullest 
possible utilization out of its plant 
and equipment, and eliminate un- 
needed facilities and services 
which impair its ability to make 
needed improvements.” 

On SP, Russell declared, efforts 
are being made to utilize fully all 
facilities and properties. An ex- 
ample is by operation of common- 
carrier petroleum pipelines which, 
over most of their routes, are laid 
on the rail right of way. 

Another example is our program 
to encourage capacity use of 
freight cars by establishing incen- 
tive rates for loading cars more 
fully. Both railroad and shippers 
save money by requiring fewer 
cars for the same job. 

With the continuing national 
decline in rail passenger business, 
SP’s passenger train revenues for 
1958 dropped by 4 per cent. 

“But we reduced passenger train 
mileage by 11 per cent last year,” 
Russell said. “The comparison 
indicates how empty those dis- 
continued trains actually were.” 

Russell reported a wide variety 
of improvements over our eight- 
state territory. 
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OPED THROUGH RESEARCH 


High on the list is an order for 
70 diesel locomotive units—to cost 
about $13.5 million—scheduled for 
spring delivery. They will bring 
SP’s fleet of diesels to 2,068. 


Also on order, for March de- 
livery, are 160 more long, light 
flatears designed to carry highway 
truck trailers in “piggyback” 
service. 

As part of its 1958 program, SP 
built or purchased 2,349 new 
specialized freight cars. Hundreds 
more were upgraded or equipped 
for special hauling jobs. 

Repair Centers 

We are building light repair 
centers for freight cars at Rose- 
ville, Calif, and Houston, Tex., 
where conveyor systems will move 
ears through repair lines. 

Also under way at Tucson is a 
$1.6 million enlargement of SP’s 
freight yards. 

Capacity of our freight yard, at 
Lafayette, La., is being increased as 
the yard is relocated. Both the 
Tucson and Lafayette projects will 
make available industrial acreage 
in downtown areas. 

Construction has begun, too, on 
16 additional classification tracks 
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for our Englewood freight yard at 
Houston, which will complete the 
64-track, radar -equipped auto- 
matic yard put into service in 1956. 

Improvements to Southern Pa- 
cific’s new automatic freight yard 
at Eugene, Ore., in 1958 include 
installation of an electronic data- 
processing system (see Eugene 
Yard article on page 18). 

CTC Extended 

Electronics helps in other ways 
to move trains faster and more 
efficiently. Centralized Traffic Con- 
trol is being extended over 336 
more miles of SP lines. With com- 
pletion this spring of CTC instaHla- 
tions in Nevada, we will have 
either double-track or CTC rail- 
road on our entire portion of the 
transcontinental Overland Route, 
from Ogden, Utah, to the San 
Francisco Bay area. The Nevada 
CTC enables train dispatchers in 
Ogden to direct movement of 
freight trains and streamliners as 


NEW CIC INSTALLATIONS 


far away as 535 miles. 

Line and yard improvements 
like these are helping speed freight 
schedules. Time for westbound 
merchandise and freight forwarder 
traffic from the Midwest to Cali- 
fornia was reduced by two full 
days during 1958. 

(Cont. on next page) 


ONE OF SP PIPE LINES’ MODERN TANK FARMS AND PUMPING STATIONS. 
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Southern Pacific pushed forward 
in 1958 on its biggest construction 
job-~-a 13-mile solid earth embank- 
ment across Utah’s Great Salt 
Lake, to bypass the present wooden 
trestle. Fill work was 90 per cent 
complete at the beginning of 1959 
and first trains should be rolling 
across the new line in July. 

Other SP modernization projects 
include Oakland, Calif. and 
Eugene diesel servicing facilities. 
Expansion at Eugene, to centralize 
diesel work in Oregon, is nearly 


complete. 

Oakland is also the construction 
site of a new set of piggyback load- 
ing ramps, centrally ~ located to 
handle the East San Francisco 
Bay area’s trailer-flatear business, 
and new facilities for mail and 
express handling. 

Pacific Motor Trucking will 
move into a new, mechanized truck 
terminal in Los Angeles this 
March. Other terminal moderniza- 
tion is planned by PMT for later 
in the year. (Cont. on next page) 


THE GREAT SALT LAKE FILL — OUR GREATEST CONSTRUCTION JOB 


The railroad’s truck lines also 
are adding more new equipment, 
including power units, tank trucks, 
semi-trailers, and two-way radios. 

In the field of accounting, SP 
further simplified paper-work pro- 
cedures and widened use of 
modern, high-speed office machines 
and mechanized methods during 
1958. Electronic computers are now 
used for payroll and related statis- 
tics, freight revenue accounting 
and other chores. 


Mechanical Department 
Promotions Announced 
EVERAL promotions were an- 
nounced last month in San 
Francisco by S. M. Houston, gen- 
eral superintendent of the Me- 
chanical Department. 

W. R. O'Neill, former office man- 
ager, was appointed special repre- 
sentative of general superintendent, 
Mechanical Department. Suceeed- 
ing O’Neill as office manager 
was F, L. Leaver, former chief 
clerk, administrative. H. F. Ricker 
moves up from his former position 
as chief clerk, Budget Bureau, to 
replace Leaver. Mel Harvey, for- 
mer assistant chief clerk, adminis- 
trative, was promoted to chief 
clerk, Budget Bureau. 

O'Neill joined SP as a messenger 
in the Auditor of Freight Accounts, 
General Office, in 1936 and trans- 
ferred to the Mechanical Depart- 
ment a year later. After advancing 
through various clerical depart- 
ments he was appointed secretary 
to assistant general superintendent 
in 1941. He served with the Armed 
Forces between 1943 and 1946. In 
1952 he became office manager. 

Leaver began his career with 
our company as a messenger in the 
Mechanical Department in 1914. 
After holding various positions he 
was appointed chief clerk in 1951. 
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THIRTY-EIGHT years with our company 
was the record of Reg Wilson when he 
retired last month. He served as general 
elerk in our Freight Traffic Department, 
San Francisco. For many years he was 
active in the SP Club, having served as 
its president in 1947. 


Streamlined Equipment 
Assigned to Del Monte 


N an effort to attract additional 

business we have streamlined 
our Del Monte passenger train 
which runs between San Francisco 
and the scenic Monterey Peninsula. 

Modern, air-conditioned chair 
cars with foam rubber reclining 
seats have been assigned to the 
train. These are the same type 
cars used on our Coast Daylight. 


It is our hope that the stream- 
lining will bring back some of the 
people who have forgotten the 
pleasure and relaxation of the train 
trip between San Francisco and 
the Carmel-Monterey area. 

This new service is being offered 
as an experiment to find out if 
enough additional business can be 
attracted to the train to support its 
continued operation. 


Faster freight schedules, aimed at boosting SP’s freight forwarder and 
merchandise traffic, have been made again. A new 24-hour speed-up 
has been put into effect from the Midwest to California. This makes the 
present schedules two full days faster than they were a year ago, but 
Operating Department warns that these schedules are very tight, and 
utmost cooperation is needed from all our people to make sure ship- 
ments arrive on time. ... SP cooperated with U. $. Labor Dept. in guiding 
group of Japanese trade union representatives around Taylor Yard in 
LA... . Under way in our Public Relations Dept.: a motion picture about 
the Industrial Dept. . . . Pacific Motor Trucking Co. has ordered some 
large inflatable bags which can quickly turn a normal van into a 
tank truck for bulk liquid. If PMT’s tests with the bags work out, 
it means much more efficient use of over-the-read equipment, and 
a chance to get extra business without empty runs in one direction. 


First missile was shot in mid-December from new West Coast “Cape 
Canaveral’—the Vandenberg AF Base (formerly Camp Cooke, Calif.). 
SP’s main Coast Line goes right through the launching area; passen- 
gers on our Coast Daylight can easily see the huge launching gantries. 
Ne danger, though—the Air Force times its launchings to avoid conflict 
with train movement, and when launchings are imminent, Trainmaster 
Charlie Neill moves from San Luis Obispo to Surf where he is in direct 
telephone contact with range test officers to coordinate the shots with 
train movements. . . . SP’s lower freight rates for lumber from Oregon 
moving to Southern California and Arizona went into effect De- 
cember 21, and lower rates on intrastate lumber shipments in 
California were permitted by state PUC a few days later. Oregon 
editors wrote that this should be a “shot in the arm” for lumber 
industry... . SP hosted Bay Area Jr. Achievers in Sacto, Feb. 12. 


Herbert Hall, DF&PA, Pomona, has been elected 1959 president of 
Pomona Chamber of Commerce. .. . American Heritage ran an illustrated 
article in December on the history of Central Pacific snowsheds. Author? 
Fitzhugh Turner, son of retired Sacramento Division Engineer W. P. 
Turner. . . . Our system steel gang’s “Vagabond Train” will get into 
the international limelight. London, England's 3-million circulation Weekly 
Reveille, plans to reprint the article from the November Bulletin. 
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A FRUIT-HEAVY ORANGE GROVE NEAR VISALIA 


Groves of Gold 


APOUE a hundred years ago, men 
with pick and pan in hand 
searched the San Joaquin Valley 
for gold. Some found it. Most 
didn’t. 

These days there’s a different 
sort of treasure in the Valley that 
is more profitable to more men 
than gold ever was. And that is? 
Oranges. 

Last year alone, orange produc- 
tion in Tulare, Fresno and Kern 
counties brought in a whopping $55 
million. That’s a Jot of orange juice. 

Southern Pacific and Pacific Fruit 
Express cooperate with the orange 
growers to see that the tasty 
spheroid reaches the markets of 
the nation in good order. 

In the past two years, about 
13,000 acres of additional orange 
groves in the Tulare-Fresno-Kern 
area have been brought into pro~ 
duction, bringing the total acreage 
there to more than 40,000. 

Why this sudden upsurge in cit- 
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tus fruit production? Our popula- 
tion is increasing, for one thing; 
and the status of the orange itself 
has changed the last few years. 
Formerly it was thought of as a 
luxury item; but now the succulent 
fruit is considered a necessary item 
of our daily diet. Oranges have a 
high vitamin content. 

Navels and Valencias are grown 
in San Joaquin Valley. Navels are 
the sweeter of the two varieties 
and contain no seeds. 

Picking season for navels in the 
Valley is in full swing now and will 
probably continue until the latter 
part of March. The weather has 
been favorable this year, the condi- 
tion of the fruit is good, and market 
conditions appear excellent. 

It looks as though 1959 will be 
another profitable year for the 
growers of the Valley gold. (See 
next two pages fer more pictures 
of oranges.) 
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Pretty girl at left wears protective 
clothing to ward off leaf and limb 
scratches as she goes about her orange- 
picking tasks. She is able to fill her 
canvas bag quickly because each 
mature tree, in a good season such as 
this one, offers an average of a 
thousand oranges. : 
At left, well-trained personnel selects 
the oranges according to size and boxes 
them. The sealed crates are then taken 
to the pre-cooling room, below left. 
After remaining in the 40-degree tem- 
perature about 48 hours, the oranges 
are placed in Pacific Fruit Express 
cars, below, and carried to their 
destination, 


Above, G. A. Gack) Thomas, district 
freight and passenger agent, Fresno, 
inspects the current crop of oranges. 
His verdict? Good. 


Above, the fruit is placed aboard flat- 
: bed truck immediately after being 
picked and carried to nearby packing 
house. At right, a quick eye for flaws 
and sharp judgment on quality stand- 
ards are important tools of the trade 
i for these women wha work on the 
: orange grading line. 
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AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE UNION TERMINAL AND WAREHOUSE 
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OUR UNION TERMINAL AND WAREHOUSE 


Bazaar in the City of Angels 


SERVING the second largest 
market place in the U.S.—the 
teeming Southern California area 
that sprawls out from Los Angeles 
—is one of the biggest produce 
terminal and warehouse facilities 
on the coast, the Les Angeles Union 
Terminal, Inc. and the Union Ter- 
minal Warehouse. The Terminal is 
owned by the Southern Pacific 
Company. 

At first guess, this strange bed- 
fellowship between a wholesale 
terminal and a railroad might seem 
to be the resul{ of industry’s re- 
cent strides toward diversification. 
Yet the Union Terminal was born 
long before the belt tightening of 
the "Thirties, the war-born neces- 
sities of the "Forties and the or- 
biting labor and production costs 
of the ’Fifties made diversification 
an industrial axiom, Completed in 
1921, the Union Terminal then 
seemed to Southern Pacific’s man- 
agement a natural outgrowth of a 
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burgeoning transportation com- 
pany. Today the Union Terminal is 
recognized as an operation ready- 
made to fit the needs of the modern 
tight-squeeze business atmosphere. 

The Union Terminal—stretching 
across 21 acres south of Seventh 
and west of Alameda Street in 
downtown Los Angeles—looks de- 
ceptively quiet toward the end of 
week-day afternoons; then late at 
night and in the early morning 
hours carloads and truckloads of 
produce roll continuously into the 
market area. Abruptly at six a.m. 
the market courtyard leaps to life 
as an army of men hurriedly hus- 
tles packing cases, cartons and 
sacks of produce back and forth. 

Providing, first, a market place 
for several hundred produce buy- 
ers and sellers and, second, ware- 
house storage space for many in- 
dustries, the Union Terminal is an 
efficient world of its own. Yet the 
corporation is not widely known. 
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Eager 1o dispel this lack of 
knowledge and tell his companies’ 
story is energetic A. F. Mortensen, 
president of both the Los Angeles 
Union Terminal, Inc. and the Union 
Terminal Warehouse. 


“We are the largest produce and 
warehouse facility in the West,” 
says Mortensen. “Actually, we're 
one-of-a-kind this side of Chicago. 
The Terminal has the largest 
wholesale preduce market in the 
area and provides extensive ware- 
house space which, together, 
accommodate many industrial 
tenants of diversified interests— 
commission merchants, produce 
brokers, produce processors and 
shippers, candy manufacturers, 
wholesale grocers, paper, glass- 
ware and building materials con- 
cerns, nut processors, potato 


Some tenants rent space from the Terminal 
Warehouse not for storage, but to set up 
entire factories. Here is a production line in 
a candy factory sacking peanuts. Space is also 
leased to toy manufacturers and vegetable 
packagers. 


packager operators and numerous 
others, 

“The largest single tenant, the 
Union Terminal Warehouse, is a 
solely owned affiliate of the South- 
ern Pacific. In the UTW, we re- 
ceive for storage annually some 
3,500 carloads and hundreds of 
truckloads of a wide variety of 
merchandise for 200 manufacturers, 
brokers, jobbers and distributors. 


Total Floor Space 


“Altogether we offer a total of 
two million square feet of floor 
space for rent. That’s the equiva- 
lent of about 42 football fields.” 

General manager of the LAUT, 
Inc., is E. M. Costello who is up 
every morning before dawn and on 
the job when most of Los Angeles 
is still at sleep. His job is to super- 
intend the clamorous early morn- 
ing activity that takes place in the 
market as buyers and sellers begin 
their bargaining. 

The market section is in three of 
the Terminal’s two-story structures 
that run the length of two city 
blocks, Here 66 commission houses 
lease space from the LAUT, Inc,, for 
their individual warehouses and 
sales areas. These houses handle 
crops directly from farmers on a 
purchase or consignment basis. 
Their store areas are equipped with 
cooling and refrigeration units in 
which they can kcep produce fresh. 


In the long courtyard between 
the buildings there are six “um- 
brella sheds” where 423 “stalls” 
are located. These are rented to 
farmers selling their own produce 
and haulers for farmers, also to 
buyers. Every morning the stalls 
and commission houses become the 
sales counters for growers, buyers 
and sellers handling produce from 
South and Central America, Mexi- 
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co, and most of the States in the 
US., plus Hawaii. 


In spite of the volume shipped 
to the Los Angeles area by south- 
of-the-border countries and the 
rest of the United States, a great 
amount of the produce sold in this 
area comes from California’s own 
fertile Coachella and Imperial val- 
leys. Los Angeles, Orange, Sar 
Bernardino, Riverside and Ventura 
County growers accounted for 
several thousands of the 130,000 
earlot equivalents of fruit and 
vegetables that passed through the 
Los Angeles area in its entirety 
in 1958, 

Housed in one building are pro- 
duce brokers who deal in carload 
lots and sell or consign to the com- 
mission houses and stall operators, 
or to other market areas within 
Los Angeles. 

From offices in the same building 
the Federal-State Market News 
Service publishes a daily report 
on market activity and prices. In 
these buildings also are located 
bureaus of the federal, state and 
county agricultural departments 
whose fruit, vegetable, dairy and 
poultry inspectors find it advan- 
tageous to be close to the city’s 
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Two candy wrestlers 
pull and pound and 
mold a batch of 
peppermint into the 
correct consistency. 
Gandy factories mix, 
cook and package 
and distribute their 
products at the 
Terminal. 


major produce center. 

As an educational aid to the Los 
Angeles school system, the Ter- 
minal conducts daily tours of the 
warehouse area and produce mar- 
ket. From 40 to 70 school children 
are taken on the tour each school 
day; that’s about 8,000 children 
every school year. 

Special Officers 

To regulate the heavy flow of 
commercial traffic which goes 
through the Terminal’s streets and 
to patrol the company’s 2l-acre 
area, a police force of 11 special 
officers is maintained. For this 
force one of the traffic problems is 
coordinating truck traffic with rail- 
car switching, performed by South- 
ern Pacifie’s subsidiary, the Pacific 
Electric Railway Company. 

The LAUT, Inc.,, is staffed with 
45 employes including steam op- 
erating and maintenance engineers, 
elevator maintenance engineers, 
electricians, clerks, carpenters, 
painters, special officers, janitors 
and street sweepers. 

Terminal maintenance and con- 
struction work is under the im- 
mediate direction of H. W. Topham, 
chief engineer. Topham also super- 
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vises operation of the Terminal’s 
power plant where steam is pro- 
duced for heating the Terminal 
buildings and for manufacturing by 
several tenants. 

The Union Terminal Warehouse 
performs a completely different 
type of commercial function. It 
operates in 620,000 square feet of 
floor area which embraces one en- 
tire 7-story concrete building and 
sections of the three other large 
concrete warehouse buildings in 
the Terminal. J. A. Williams, vice 
president and general manager, 
is in charge of the UTW operations. 

Union Terminal Warehouse is a 
general merchandise warehouse 
and a public utility under the 
jurisdiction of the California Pub- 
lie Utilities Commission. There are 
stored and shipped out on custom- 
ers’ orders thousands of different 
items, mainly to points in Southern 
California, Arizona and Nevada. A 
wide variety of merchandise in 
Jarge and small volume is handled, 
such as cigarettes and other to- 
bacco products, tires and tubes, 
sugar, liquor, candy, cereals, medi- 
ca] supplies, imported and domestic 
groceries, plastic toys and bicycles. 
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As a further service to its cus- 
tomers, UTW operates 11 leased 
trucks in a fast delivery service 
in the Los Angeles cartage area. 


Temperature control plays an 
important part in preserving cer- 
tain merchandise until it is ready. 
to be shipped, namely shelled nuts, 
canned meats and dried eggs. J. E. 
Compton, superintendent of the 
Warehouse, keeps a sharp eye on 
the thermometer to see that storage 
rooms provided for such items stay 
a cool 41 degrees. 


Imported Merchandise 


On the sixth floor of the main 
office building there is a U.S. Cus- 
toms Bonded Warehouse, for the 
convenience of the Warehouse 
patrons. It holds imported mer- 
chandise until receivers are ready 
to pick it up and pay duty on it. 
Often receivers will pay duty on 
only a part of a large shipment, 
then sell this part in order to pay 
off the duty on the remainder. For 
Union Terminal Warehouse cus- 
tomers, the Bonded Warchouse 
enables them to make imported 
shipment pick-ups easily and as 
frequently as they wish. 


Bartering begins 
early in the morn- 
ing and continues 
untif 2:00 p.m. Here 
a buyer and a sales- 
man for a commis- 
sion house falk over 
the price, quality 
and quantity of 
eggplant. 
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President of both the Los Angeles Union 
Terminal, Inc., and the Union Terminal Ware- 
houte is A, F. Mortensen. 


The steady flow of merchandise 
through the JTW is maintained by 
125 employes including warehouse- 
men, clerical workers, truck driv- 
ers, Barage employes and janitors. 

Taking into consideration all 
tenants, including Union Terminal 
Warehouse, approximately 10,000 
rail carloads and many thousands 
of truckloads are received and 
shipped out annually. 

In a year when most of the na- 
jion’s railroads are looking anx- 
jously to their financial health, 
D. J. Russell, president of Union 
Terminal's parent company, South- 
ern Pacifie, points out that a broad 
pase of diversification, such as SP’s, 
is essential if the railroad industry 
is to remain a strong contributor 
to our country’s economy. 


NARBW Board Meeting 
Held in San Francisco 
Pp steicz No. 5 of the National 

Association of Railway Busi- 
ness Women held a Board Meeting 
in San Francisco January 24-25. 
The District includes chapters from 
El Paso, Las Vegas, Los Angeles, 
Ogden, Pocatello, Portland, Sacra~ 
mento, Salt Lake City, Spokane 
and San Francisco. 

The board meeting was pre- 
sided over by Dorothy Glanister, 
district director, Arlene Barbour, 
secretary-treasurer, both of San 
Francisco; Peggy Hayes, parlia- 
mentarian, Los Angeles, and spe- 
cial representative, Mrs. H. Lee 
DuPree, chairman of the National 
Transportation Committee, Los 
Angeles. 

Featured speaker at the Satur- 
day night banquet was L. B. Young, 
former president of Pacific Motor 
Trucking Company and retired 
assistant to the president, Southern 
Pacific Company. 


Criswell Will Provides 
Aid for Oregon Students 


AYMOND CRISWELL, who re- 
tired as agent at Grants Pass, 
Oregon, in 1953, was a man who 
planned far ahead. When Criswell 
passed away one of the provisions 
of his will was the establishment 
of a trust fund to provide college 
scholarships for Oregon students. 
A deserving student graduating 
each year from a Grants Pass High 
School will receive $500 per year 
for a maximum of four years of 
college. The “Criswell Memorial 
Fund” is to exist for not less than 
fifty nor more than one hundred 
years, 
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At the conclusion of the 36th annual Representatives Dinner held in San Francisco, George Frey, 
standing, retired distribution clerk, and past president of the SP Club, offers a “thank you" 
check from club members to Mary Carey, outgoing club president, in appreciation of her 
work during 1958, Others shown at the speakers’ table are (J-r) K.K. Schomp, manager of 


personnel; Joe Carlomagno, newly-elected president of the SP Club; J 


. Shea, general public 


relations manager; C. H. Grant, retired general superintendent of transportation, and W. W. 
Correia, assistant auditor of passenger accounts, who acted as master of cecemanies, 


SP Club Elects Officers for '59 


Ar the 36th annual Representa- 
ES tives Dinner, held at the 
Officers Club, Fort Mason, San 
Francisco, on January 27, Joe Car- 
lomagno was elected president of 
the SP Club by the board of gov~ 
ernors. He succeeds Mary Carey, 
who completed three successive 
terms as president. 

Other officers elected were Ce- 
eelia Stewart, executive vice presi- 
dent; Al Smith, vice president of 
socials; Bernie Transano, vice 
president of athietics; Dorothy Mc- 
Dougall, secretary, and Gerald 
Pera, treasurer. 

The major speaker at the dinner, 
attended by 200 employes, was W. 
G. Peoples, vice president, system 
freight traffic. 

In her farewell address, Mary 
Carey expressed her thanks to each 
of the SP Club officers who served 
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with her this past year. 

Special guests at the gala affair 
were the past presidents of the 
SP Club. 


Free Magazines For 

SP Hospital Patients 
HANKS to Harvey Graham, 
switchman at Los Angeles, and 

Eimer Whaley, Tucson yardmaster, 

there is no lack of reading material 

at our hospital at Tucson. 

For the past seven months, Gra- 
ham has been gathering all the dis- 
carded magazines in the passenger 
ears at LA coach yards, and has 
been sending them to Whaley. He, 
in turn, has been delivering them 
to the hospital. 

Because of these two men, the 
hospital patients receive more than 
100 magazines a month to help 
them while away the long hours. 
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Eugene, Oregon, the largest market between Portland and San Francisco, is 
becoming the hub of SP operations in the Northwest. 

Lumber is still king in the Eugene market area but other industries are making 
great strides. 

Our automatic classification yard there is a vital part of our expansion program 
to serve ihe transportation needs of this rapidly growing “Emerald Empire.” 

By means of pictures, The Bulletin presents the story of our Eugene yard — a story 
dof how the teamwork of Southern Pacific men and women makes possible the effi- 

ient operation of this important link in our transportation system. 

% In this photograph, Ira Lynds, retarder operator, uses push-button controls to 
ease an SP box car over one of the group retarders. 
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MERLE MESMAN 
Assistant General Yardmaster 


In The Yard Office... 


there is an air of urgency as the 
staff processes the waybills and 
performs the many clerical and ad- 
ministrative duties necessary to keep our freight trains moving swiftly. 
Here, information from the waybills is transferred into a pattern of 
punched holes on IBM cards. These cards are sent up to the weighmaster 
at the hump who feeds the cards into our new electronic seale-processing 
data machine. 


Cliff Mikkelson, general yardmaster, supervises the teamwork of 
Southern Pacifie men and women at the Eugene yard. His right hand man 
is Merle Mesman, assistant general yardmaster. Under the leadership of 
these gentlemen, the work progresses well. 


Chief Yard Clerk 


TONY MIGLIORETTO (rear) 
Assistant Chief Yard Clerk 


CARROLL ROBINSON 
Scale Weight Record Cierk 


PAUL EVENSON 
Yard Office Rellef Clerk 


In The Yard... 

a locomotive equipped with radio and light signals pushes a string of 
freight cars up the incline to the hump. The engineer receives movement 
instructions from the humpmaster at the crest. As the cars come to the crest 
a switchman pulls the pin and each car rolls on, going over the hump and 
scales. As the cars are disjoined from the string the humpmaster pushes 
a button on his control panel. The particular button he pushes determines 
onto which of the 16 tracks each 
car will roll when it passes through 
the retarders. 


HUMPMASTER "GABE" THOMAS 


In this efficient manner one switch 
engine is able to da the work of 
putting the cars into blocks accord- 
ing to destination. Former methods 
of switching took much more time 
and additional diesel locomotives. 

From Wednesday through Sun- 
day of an average week 1300 cars 
will go over the hump daily. Mon- 
day and Tuesday traffic is some- 
what lighter. 

A yord such as this one we have 
at Eugene cuts down the time for 
making up a train from 4 hours to 
approximately thirty minutes. 
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At the Scale 


A recent addition fo our Eugene 
yard facilities is this scale and IBM 
data processing machine which, 
through the magi¢e of electronics, 
automatically computes the weight 
of the freight cars. But that’s not 
all they do — this combination of 
equipment produces the information 
on printed form and on teletype 
tape. 

Data from waybills is key 
punched into IBM cards at the 
Eugene yard office and the cards 
are sent up Jo the weighmaster at 
the hump. He feeds the cards into 
the complicated system. m 

tt automatically prints in triplicate he time, date, weighmaster’s num- 
ber, weather condition (which is set each day by the weighmaster), car 
initial and number, contents, shipper and origin and waybill number. The 
weighmaster then punches on the keyboard the snow allowance, if any, 
or the number of stakes on flat cars, the load limit, and the tare (weight of 
car when empty). The machine then records all this and in addition records 
the gross weight and then figures and records the net weight. All of this 
is kept in the yard office. 

The original of the scale ticket goes to the yard office and is attached 
to the waybill. One copy goes to the shipper or agent and the third copy 
is kept in the yard office. 

The tape goes direct to the communications office where it is used to 
send the information to various 
traffic offices and agencies along 
our fines, 

This new weighing procedure is 
especially important in the Eugene 
area; it is the busiest weighing point 
on our railroad, And for the ship- 
pers of lumber, it is of special bene- 
fit because it is not practicable for 
lumbering concerns to weigh the 
loads they send out themselves. 

Pictured above at the scale key- 
board is Weighmaster James 
Frazier. Looking over the printed 
scale tickets {at left) is Arthur L. 
Bible, another of our weighmasters. 
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Into the ‘Bowl’ 


As the freight cars roll down 
from the hump toward the master 
retarder, the retarder operator 
judges their speed — whether they 
are “hard rollers” or “slow rollers” 
—and sets the controls accordingly. 
The cars roll through the master 
and group retarders and out into 
the bowl. There they are stopped 
by “skates,” such as the one shown 
below. 

When the planned yard expan- 
sion is completed, the cars rolling 
down the hump will be automatic- 
ally retarded. 


An SP boxcar goes over the master retarder at 
our Eugene Yard. Note row of lights along 
retarder which enables operation during fog. 


Other phases of our expansion program include improvement of 
the shops and servicing pits. The pits have been lengthened so that a 
fiye-unit diesel can be worked on from topside as well as underneath. 
And a “push button” service station has speeded up fueling operations. 

lcing of PFE refrigerator cars for the entire division is now done at 


Skate Herder Les Knott places one of the 
skates on a track in the “bow!" 
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Eugene. A portable icing 
machine moves along a 
string of cars and pours 
crushed ice into the bunkers 
at the rate of 2 cars per 
minute. 

Our Eugene yard opera- 
tion will continue to grow in 
pace with the traffic de- 
mands of the rapidly grow- 
ing area known as the 
i “Emerald Empire’—a land 
of fertile farms and towering 

green forests. 


‘Drowned’ Man Saved 
By SP Freight Crew 


EVELL M. UPTON, a resident 

of Swisshome, Oregon, prob- 

ably owes his life to a miracle and 

an alert Southern Pacifie train 
crew, 


At about 2 a.m. Upton was driv- 
ing from Mapleton to Florence on 
a road paralleling the railroad 
tracks. He doesn’t know for sure 
what happened, He thinks he may 
have dropped off to sleep at the 
wheel, but he does remember going 
off the road, an in-rush of icy water, 
struggling frantically to open a 
door or break a glass, thrusting his 
head out of the water into a small 
air pocket under the dash; then 
oblivion, He regained consciousness 
at 11 am. next day in a hospital 
bed. 

A Strange Sight 


At 3:30 am. the night freight 
train between Coos Bay and Eu- 
gene, with Engineer C. L. McGrew 
at the throttle, was rolling near 
Florence. Suddenly McGrew’s 
eagle-eyes spotted what appeared 
to be a pair of headlights shining 
up through the murky water of the 
Siusiaw River. So sure was he 
that he brought his train to a stop, 
and he and Conductor H. L. Me- 
Adams hurried back and found 
a car upside down and almost com- 
pletely submerged. Only the wheels 
and undercarriage showed above 
the water. 


A crew member rushed to a 
nearby farmhouse and summoned 
State Police. A tow-car was dis- 
patched and the car was dragged 
from the water. The lone occupant, 
pinned under the steering wheel, 
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Gave every appearance of being 
dead. The county coroner was 
called, but pending his arrival Fire 
Chief Vannie Arasmith of Fiorence 
decided to try artificial respiration. 
It worked—there was a faint flick- 
er of life by the time the ambu- 
lance arrived. 
Two days later Upton reported 
himself as “feeling fine.” 
—By Howarp E. BarLey 
Editorial Representative 
Portland Division 


Dying PMT Driver 
Halts Truck Safely 
N January 19, Earl Ellis was 
driving a PMT truck-trailer 
eastward on the Hollywood (Calif.) 
freeway. In his wallet was a card 
from Pacific Motor Trucking Com- 
pany—an award to Ellis for 15 
years of safe driving. 

Suddenly, in the cab of the huge 
rig, Ellis suffered an apparent 
heart attack, and for brief seconds 
the multiple-wheeled PMT vehicle 
was pilotless. But in his seizure, 
Ellis evidently remembered his 
years of rigid training. The truck- 
trailer ground to a halt in the free- 
way’s fast lane near the Grand 
Avenue underpass, clear of the 
many passing cars. 

Motorists first to reach the strick- 
en Ellis found him slumped lifeless 
over the wheel, his hand still on 
the airbrakes and the emergency 
brake firmly locked. 

He was dead on arrival at the 
Central Receiving Hospital. The 
Los Angeles police found his safe- 
driving award in his pocket. In his 
final act, they said, Ellis probably 
saved the lives of others on the 
freeway. 

His safety record remained un- 
blemished. 
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CONGRATULATIONS to Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
Hansen of Roseville who recently cele- 
brated their Golden Wedding Anni: 
sary. Fred, a veteran of 49 years’ ser: 
with SP, retired as an engineer in 1953. 
The Hansens have twe sons, Eldred and 
Norman, who beth work for our company. 


Mason Retires; 
Others Move Up 

Burton Masen, SP general attor- 
ney and one of the outstanding 
labor lawyers in America, retired 
January 31, after thirty-three years 
service. 

He is succeeded by Waldron A. 
Gregory, former assistant general 
attorney. 

Herbert A. Waterman has been 
named to sueceed Gregory. 

Mason, a West Point graduate 
and classmate of President Dwight 
Eisenhower, joined SP in 1926. He 
enlisted in the Canadian Expedi- 
tionary Force in 1914 and during 
World War I he served with the 
Canadian Royal Air Force. 

During his career with SP, Mason 
participated in national wage and 
rules cases including many Presi- 
dential emergency boards. 

Gregory, a member of our Law 
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Department for the past 11 years, 
started to work for SP in 1935. His 
first job was loading boxcars in 
San Francisco. While working for 
our railroad he studied law, re- 
ceiving his degree in 1947, 

Waterman started with Southern 
Pacific in 1951. He attended law 
school at Harvard and the Univer- 
sity of California. 


Changes Announced 
In Research Department 


UR Research and Mechanical 

Standards Department has 
beon reorganized as the Research 
and Development Department, S. 
M. Houston, general superintend- 
ent of the Mechanical Department 
announced last month. 

P. V. Garin, formerly engineer 
of research and mechanical stand- 
ards, will continue to head the 
department as manager of research 
and development. A. S. Pedrick 
and Frank Kurz, previously assist- 
ant engineers of research and 
mechanical standards, will be as- 
sistant managers of the new de- 
partment. 


“WHEN ALOAD-- 
1S TOO HEAVY | 


Springfidld's Good Samaritan 


Wife of SP Retiree Aids Stricken Woman 


GOOD SAMARITAN will of- 
ten go a long way to extend a 

helping hand; yet seldom does that 
“Jong way” stretch more than three 
thousand miles across the nation, 
from the Willamette Valley in Ore- 
gon to the rock-bound coast of New 
England. But that’s what hap- 
pened, with Mrs. Francis M. Clow, 
wife of a retired Southern Pacific 
engineer, playing the leading role. 
It started, appropriately enough, 
aboard a Southern Pacific train, 

The Clows were returning to 
their home at Springfield, Oregon, 
from a trip to San Francisco. An- 
other passenger on the train was 
76-year-old Miss Louise Hilpert, 
also detraining at Springfield to 
visit distant relatives. Miss Hilpert 
was feeling poorly when she 
boarded the train at Oakland, and 
was definitely ill arriving in 
Springfield. The train conductor, 
noting her condition, requested the 
Clows to keep an eye on her at 
Springfield and make sure someone 
met her. 

Alone and Helpless 

As the train pulled away the 
Clows remained in the background 
and watched. The elderly woman 
stood forlornly, helplessly, on the 
platform, looking expectantly at 
each passer-by. No one showed up 
to greet her, Finally the Clows 
approached and volunteered to 
drive her to the home of her rela- 
tives. At the address given they 
found the family away on an ex- 
tended trip. 

Mr. and Mrs, Clow then took 
Miss Hilpert to their home and 
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called their family physician, who 
diagnosed the case as pernicious 
anemia, and prescribed immediate 
hospitalization. The Clows found 
the woman had been riding on a 
railroad pass, was supported by a 
small pension, and was low on 
funds. Nevertheless they took her 
to the hospital, and eventually paid 
a portion of the bill. 
Patient Released 

When she was about to be re- 
Jeased the Clows phoned her 
nearest relative, a niece, Mrs. 
George McLaughlin, who lives in 
the vicinity of Providence, Rhode 
Island. 

“70 take her into my home,” 
said the niece, “but how will she 
get here? I can’t come for her, and 
she is surely in no shape to make 
the long journey alone.” 

“Don’t worry,” said Mrs. Clow, 
who is herself 69 years old, “I’ve 
always wanted to see Providence— 
Tl bring her.” 

The two ladies left Springfield 
December 16 for the transconti- 
nental trip which would keep Mrs. 
Clow away from home on Christmas 
for the first time in 53 years of 
matried life. She was urged by the 
MclLaughlin’s to spend the holidays 
with them, but insisted on hurrying 
home to be with her husband on 
their wedding anniversary Decem- 
ber 28. 

A press report with a Boston 
dateline recounts the incident and 
describes Mrs. Clow as “the most 
charitable person New England 
ever saw.” 
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service with our Com- 
Rony ended with the retirement of 
Sydney €. Keyser, conductar on the 
Western Division. 


‘Cap’ Smith Dies 

Richard “Cap” Smith, who re- 
tired in 1944 as a dining car in- 
spector, Dining Car Department, 
passed away last month. 

During his 30-year railroading 
career he became one of SP’s most 
widely-known figures and the 
friends he won for himself and our 
railroad were numbered in the 
thousands. 


‘The Urgent Six 


HE Association of American 
Railroads has issued a book- 
let, “The Urgent Six,” which 
suggests what laws should be 
ehanged to permit fairer rail- 
road competition with trucks, 
busses, airlines and water 
carriers. 

Free capies of this booklet will 
be sent to any SP employe who 
wishes one. Just write to “Book- 
let Editor,” Southern Pacific 
Company, 65 Market Street, San 
Francisco 5, California. 
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Freight Dept, Changes 
Ares more than 38 years of 
service with SP, James J. 
Kane, general agent, Freight De- 
partment, Chicago, has retired. 

Named to succeed him was M. S. 
Vogel, formerly general agent, with 
headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio. 

Succeeding Vogel is J. H. Mul- 
chay, formerly industrial agent at 
Los Angeles for SP and PE. 

W. J. Reeves succeeds Mulchay. 
Moving into Reeves’ former posi- 
tion as assistant industrial agent, 
Los Angeles, is W. J. Kiningham, 
former special representative, Pas- 
senger Traffic — Public Relations 
Department, Los Angeles. 

Kane joined SP as an assistant 
rate clerk at Chicago in 1920, and 
progressed through the positions of 
city freight agent, traveling freight 
agent, district freight agent and 
assistant general agent. 

Another change in the Freight 
Department was the appointment 
of Rode C, Olsen as assistant 
general freight agent with head- 
quarters in San Francisco. 

GEORGE E, LONG, Portland Div 


neer, has stepped down from 
ending 47 years‘ service with SP. 
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History In Pictures 


A Pictorial History of California, 
by Bill Murphy has 298 pictures, 
26 of which came from Southern 
Pacific archives. The brief text and 
picture captions in 21 sections 
touch the highlights of State his- 
tory from Spanish colonization to 
World War II, with strong coverage 
of transportation development fea- 
tured. Many of the newer photo- 
graphs are by Murphy himself, a 
Los Angeles Times photographer- 
writer. (Fearon Publishers, San 
Francisco, 204 pages.) Price $7.50. 


Pacific Electric Album 


Pacific Electric Railway, A Pie- 
torial Album of Electrie Railroading, 
by Donald Duke is an excellent 
collection of 101 photographs, 
beautifully lithographed, covering 
most of the now-gone PE rail pas- 
senger equipment from 1902 to the 
end of the passenger service in 
1953. It also gives space to major 
terminals, a fine 1925 system map 
and even the steam and diesel 
freight operations. Many of the 
pictures are the author’s own, 
never before published. The color 
cover is an E, S. Hammack paint- 
ing of one of the “Big Red Cars” 
(No. 1202). This wonderful mem- 
ory book for PE fans is available 
to active and retired employes at 
a reduced rate of $3 plus tax at the 
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Pacific Electric Pharmacy, Room 
924, Pacific Electric building, Los 
Angeles. (Pacific Railway Journal, 
San Marino, Calif, 64 pages.) 
Regular price $3.75. 


Names On The Land 
By George R. Siewart 


Mr. Stewart, a leading authority 
on place names in the United 
States, has written a book full of 
fascinating history, involving years 
of painstaking research. 

That railroads had strong in- 
fluence in place-naming in the de- 
velopment of this country is evi- 
denced by the incidents described 
in several chapters of this book. 
Among the personalities and rail- 
roads included are Charles Crocker 
and the naming of towns on the 
Central Pacific (now Southern 
Pacific); General Grenville Dodge 
and Union station names; H. R. 
Williams, a vice-president of the 
Milwaukee, who named 32 stations 
in the State of Washington alone; 
and J. Edgar Thomson and the 
naming of Atlanta. 

In his book, Stewart also tells of 
interesting incidents concerning 
the Great Northern, Northern 
Pacific and Santa Fe. (Houghton 
Miffiin, Company, 2 Park Street, 
Boston, Mass. 511 pages, $6.00. 
Second edition.) 
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# GD family at Hons 


by Lou Richardson & Gen Callahan 


“LEGAL” RECIPE WINS PRIZE 


HIS recipe is legal! That is, 

it comes from Frances Seitz in 
the Law Department (San Fran- 
cisco). For sending it, Fran wins 
an autographed copy of “The New 
California Cookbook,” by Gene- 
vieve Callahan. Here’s the recipe: 


GERMAN BEEF ROLLS 

Ask your meat man to cut thin 
slices of good lean beef (about 1s” 
thick). Allow 1 good-sized slice 
per person. Sprinkle each slice with 
salt and pepper. On it put a long 
slice of dill pickle, half a strip of 
bacon, and some thin slices of 
onion. Roll up each one and skewer 
or tie it, then brown ali in a little 
hot fat in a big skillet. Add half a 
cup of hot water, cover and cook 
slowly about 1% hours, until ten- 
der. Serve with rice, or buttered 
noodles sprinkled with grated 
cheese. And a green salad. 

But “Anti-Fat” says if you’re 
trying to reduce make those noodle 
servings light, and serve a low- 
calorie vegetable such as cabbage! 


MORE DIET NOTES 
Only right way to diet is to con- 
sult your doctor. But if you just 
aim to take off those extra pounds 
you put on during the holidays, try 

doing these for 2 or 3 weeks: 
1. For breakfast, eat a hard- 
cooked egg and a half-slice of dry 
toast..It will give you energy for 
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the morning, keep you from being 
so hungry at noon. 

2. For lunch, go slow on bready 
sandwiches. Instead, make a lunch 
of low calorie cottage cheese, plus 
an apple. Or canned chicken or 
tuna with rye crisp. 

3. For dinner, skip dessert. Eat 
a good piece of lean meat and a 
big serving of a green vegetable, 
plus a glass of skim milk. 


For a change, why not give the 
folks a “hearty” dinner built 
around pork chops? This is our 
favorite way of doing those chops: 

First, drain a large can of sauer- 
kraut and spread it in a big shallow 
pan. Mix in 4 or 5 tablespoons of 
barley. Add a cup of water. Over 
the kraut lay 4 to 6 meaty pork 
chops. Sprinkle each with salt and 
pepper, then dot with a tablespoon 
of ketchup mixed with a teaspoon 
of Worcestershire sauce. Cover the 
pan with a sheet of foil, crimping 
it over the edge. Bake at 300° for 
83 hours or longer. That’s it! 

Dinner might be: chops and 
kraut; mashed potatoes; celery and 
such; frosted cup cakes trimmed 
with candy hearts; ice cream. 
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New Headquarters For 
LA Freight Station 


’PHE Los Angeles Freight Station 

office staff— 151 persons — 
picked itself up lock, stock and 
typewriter the other day and 
moved half-way across town to the 
Pacific Electric Building at 610 
South Main St., our headquarters 
in Southern California. 


In moving from the original Jo- 
cation at 1281 North Spring St. 
all the office equipment—desks, 
typewriters, calculating machines, 
filing cabinets and telephones— 
was transferred in 11 hours. Quite 
a feat, especially when you realize 
that the station’s vital Car Depart- 
ment was operating during the 
move, 


To expedite the transfer, Agent 
H. E. (Jack) Sumner decided to 
eut a hole in the second story 
flooring of the old building where 
most of the office force was located, 
and to lower desks and business 
machines through this portal by 
fork lift. Worked wonderfully, says 
Sumner. 


All equipment was moved up-~ 
right and loaded, By doing this no 
time was lost by personnel having 
to straighten out their desks and 
round up lost articles. The main 
office force went home Friday eve- 
ning from the old offices, returned 
Monday morning to the new loca- 
tion and immediately went to work 
without interruption, except for 
a moment’s surprise at finding 
everything exactly in order. 


Responsible for all the waybill, 
freight bill, accounting and gen~ 
eral statistical work for freight 
traffic destined for or leaving Los 
Angeles, the LA Freight Station 
collected $4,341,081 in December, 
handed 78,000 freight and way- 
bills. 
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CONGRATULATIONS to J. E. “Jim” 
Hanratty, engineer on our Shasta Divi+ 
sion, who retired after 48 years’ service. 
Friends and relatives were on hand to 
greet him as he came in on his last run. 


Contest Winners To Be 
Named Next Month 


HE Freight Claim Prevention 

Slogan Contest announced in 
the December Bulletin ended 
January 15. However, so many 
excellent entries were received 
that the judges had not decided 
upon the winners at the time we 
went to press. 

The Specialized Operations 
Department, which is sponsor- 
ing the contest, says winners 
will definitely be named in time 
for announcement in the March 
issue of Bulletin. 

Awards for the contest are 
$25 first prize, $15 second prize 
and a third prize of $10. 
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BEST WISHES are in order for Robert 5. 
Brown whe retired after 48 years’ service. 
His last position with ovr company was 
assistant chief clerk, General Accounts 
Bureav, Miscellaneous Accounts Office, 
Accounting Department, San Francisco. 


L. E. Paddock Retires 
After 49 Years with SP 


| ETIRING on January 31 after 

49 years with Southern Pacific 
was Louis E. Paddock, assistant 
chief clerk, Su- (772 e 
perintendent’s 5 
Office, Los An- 
geles, 

Paddock has 
served as Buile~ 
tin editorial 
representative, 
covering the Los 
Angeles Division 
“beat” the last six years. 

He joined our company at the 
age of 16 as a mail clerk and spent 
his entire career in the same office. 

More than 200 friends gathered 
to wish him well on his last day of 
work. Now that he has retired, 
Louis and his wife, Lillian, plan 
to spend considerable time in their 
trailer at Huntington Beach. 
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E. L. Bissinger Dies 


Edward Bissinger, 61, retired as- 
sistant chief counsel for the Pacific 
Electric Railway Company, passed 
away danuary 4 after a lingering 
illness. He started his career with 
us as an office boy at PE in Los 
Angeles while earning his law de- 
gree at the University of Southern 
California. He worked for PE 35 
years before he retired a year ago. 


MOVING UPI 


Transfers and Promotions 


OPERATING: F. G. McMillan, to senior 
system rules instructor; H. M. McRae, 
to system rules instructor, both with 
headquarters in San Francisco; A. W, 
Keith, to chief train dispatcher, with 
headquarters in Sacramento. J. F. Bays 
to assistant terminal superintendent, 
San Francisco. 

ACCOUNTING: A. P. Banchero, to spe- 
ciat accountant, Auditor of Freight 
Accounts, San Francisco. 

ENGINEERING: N. W. Welch, to gen- 
eral track foreman, with headquarters 
in Oakridge, Oregon: R. N. Shankle, to 
track supervisor, with headquarters in 
Veneta, Oregon. 

TRANSPORTATION: J, N. MeWilliam, 
to assistant car service agent—freight, 
with headquarters in San Francisco. 

TRAFIC: K. C. Olson, to assistant gen- 
eral freight agent, with headquarters in 
San Francisco, 


BEST WISHES 


Engagements, Marriages 


Engaged: Phyllis Thomson, steno, 
Mechanical Department, General Office 
to Jay C. Means. 

Married: Edward Genelle, switchman, 
Western Diviston to Carolyn Tisher; 
Richard Swain, clerk, Coast Division 
to Petra Marques. 


CIGARS, CANDY 
Births in Our SP Families 


Sons to: A, Toney Dallin, draftsman, 
Mechanica! Department, General Office; 
Floyd Brown, yard clerk, Coast Divi- 
sion; Anthony Meza, machinist, Manuel 
Ladd, section foreman, both Salt Lake 
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Division; R. D, Hendricks, extra clerk, 
Nicholas Sacco, acct. dept., Dossa Hay- 
ward, clerk, all of Tucson Division. 

Daughters to: William Noah, track 
foreman, Portland Division; Bill and 
Ann McGuire, clerks, Mechanical De- 
partment, General Office; C. D, McGee, 
draftsman, Western Division; Mark 
Gilsdorf, yard clerk, Elvira Rochin, 
freight clerk, Kay Kerman, ink report 
clerk, ali Tucson Division, 


THANKS TO YOU! 


Deserving Happy Retirement 


COAST DIVISION: Diomed Bren, pas- 
senger carman. 

LOS ANGELE DIVISION: Joseph De- 
laby, asst. chief car clerk; Emigdio 
Hernandez, section laborer; Jose Nunez, 
laborer; Joseph Ortega, locomotive 
painter; Fred Prinz, switchman; Anas- 
tecio Rosales, section foreman: John 
Shearer, agent-telegrapher. 

LOS ANGELES SHOPS: Samuel Longo, 
general boilermaker foreman. 

FORTLAND DIVISION: Edward Bene-~ 
dick, pipefitter; Roy Hall, engineer: 
Clyde Wheeler, switchman. 

RIQ GRANDE DIVISIGN:  Apolonio 
Luna, carman; Washington Matsler, 
engineer: Jesus Pedroza, repairman 
helper. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION: Hugh Glau- 
ner, carpenter; Ralph Hoffman, engi- 
neer; Nick Karas, baggage foreman. 

SACRAMENTO SHOP: Antonio Cha- 
quico, blacksmith helper: Frank Crosby, 
stationary engineer; Cora Livermore, 
laborer; Francis Fischer, blacksmith 
helper: George Willingham, machinist. 


HAROLD F. BROWN, conductor on the 
Tucson Di ion, retired last month after 
43 years’ service. During his railroad 
career he was active in Organization 
matters, having served as Local Cheir- 
man of the Order of Railway Conductors 
at Tucson and as Vice-General Chairman 
of the Order. In 1950 he was elected 
General Chairman of the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors and served in that 
Position until his retirement. 


SALT LAKE DIV: Roscoe Anderson, 
engineer; Fred Benn, section laborer; 
Francisco Carboni, section laborer; 
Edgar Godwin, Sr., agent-telegrapher; 
Herbert Penman, pipefitter; Llewellyn 
Pittson, train baggageman; Lloyd Raw- 
son, telegrapher. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Emil Ford, 


BEST WISHES to these three gentlemen who retired from SP service on the Salt Lake 
Division. They are (left to right) Engineer A. W. Sorenson, who worked for us 41 
yeurs; George A. Checketts, chief clerk, master mechanic's office, Ogden, who served 
52 yeurs; and Conductor Walter W. Powers who had 43 years’ service. 
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NEW NAMES added to the pension roils from the Western Division are (left to right) 


Machi 


t Fred B, Allen, who retired after 37 years with SP; Section Foreman Tom 


Stergios, who served 36 years; and Raymond Sanden, head timekeeper, West 
Oakland, whe completed 48 years‘ service. Congratulations Gentlemen. 


engineer; Wilbur Meyer, laborer: Jesse 
Nugent, ‘fireman; Thomas Robinson, 
section Jaborer. 

SHASTA DIVISION: Ord Crow, switch- 
man; Carl Kranz, water service 
mechanic; Thomas Miller, engineer; 
Joseph Roberts, conductor, 

TUCSON DIVISION: Calvin Clifford, 
roundhouse foreman; Juan Devereux, 
janitor; Florencio Jaimes, burro crane 
operator; Ray Stead, conductor. 

WESTERN DIVISION: John Caria, ma- 


ENGINEER ENIS BROWN (right), Los 
Angeles Division, made his inst ron on 
our Coast Daylight ending 42 years’ 
service with SP, On hand to see him off 
was Road Foreman of Engines Rollin 
Roberts. 
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chinist; Teofilo Cruz, asst. track fore- 
man; Hawley Cunningham, yardmaster; 
Vernon Edwards, machinist helper: 
Henry Johnson, chair car porter; John 
dudge, engineer; Van Lewis, carman 
helper; Alexander McKasson, engineer; 
Anderson Straughter, section laborer; 
Millard Talbot, boilermaker helper: 
Silblano Torres, crossing watchman. 

NORTHWESTERN PACIFIC: Albert 
Martin, brakeman: Edward Pearson, 
upholsterer. 

PACIFIC ELECTRIC: R. Moebius, asst. 
general manager; H. H. Copenhaver, 
general foreman; W. L. Hume, signal 
foreman; Norris McLeod, central power 
operator: Clarence White, towerman; 
Guy Stephenson, trainman; D. Herman 
Soder, automatic operator maintainer; 
Harry Bullock, central power operator; 
William Teakle, trainman; John Hahesy, 
yard clerk; William Moran, B&B car- 
penter; Jesus Lopez, track laborer; 
Augustus Fitzgerald, auto mechanic, 
Albert Perry, trainman. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Adolfo Raygoza, 
waste reclaimer, Sacramento General 
Stores; Milton Anderson, chef, Sam 
Bradley, waiter, both of Dining Car 
Department, Los Angeles; Harry 
Mutchinson, district lineman, Communi- 
cations Department; Mary Schoenen- 
berger, telephone operator, San Jose: 
Harry Bosley, switchman, Harbor Belt 
Line Railroad; Richard Kidwell, chief 
freight rate clerk, Freight Traffic De- 
partment, Phoenix; Janice Dewar, in- 
formation clerk, Passenger Traffic, Los 
Angeles; Ralph Holmes, rate clerk, 
Auditor of Freight Accounts, General 
Office; Anne Connor, head ticket 
checker, Auditor of Passenger Ac- 
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WELDEN W. WIRY, conductor on the Los 
Angeles Division, put away his bookwork 
for the last time ending a 39-year rail- 
read career with our company. Welden’s 
future plans include traveling and 
attending college. 


counts, General Office; Leona Coughlin, 
steno., Purchasing Department, General 
Office: Joe Gomez, pieceworker; Chris 
King, pieceworker, both of Wood Pre- 
serving Plant, Eugene: Virgil Williams, 
red cap porter, LAUPT, Winnie Wood- 
ring, head government accts. clerk, 
Martha Young, head suspense accts. 
clerk, both of Passenger Accounts, 
General Office. 


OUR SYMPATHY 
Deaths in SP Family 


COAST DIVISION: Paul Carouthers, 
switchman; W. T. Burkhalter, switch- 
man; Nicolas Tomazo, carman. Pension- 
ers: Birch Caldwell, telegrapher-agent; 
Frank Cherry, engineer; Claud Harman, 
engineer; Oscar Pieper, engineer; Theo- 
dore Rodgers, watchman; William Sofes, 
hostler; Louis Soldavini, boilermaker 
helper. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION: Manuel 0. 
Vega, section laborer; Kenneth Maring, 
conductor. Pensioners: John Anderson, 
crossing watchman; Jere Harrigan, 
general foreman; Clarence Lane, 
switchman; William Meyer, machinist 
helper; Walter Neale, signa maintainer; 
Albert Paulson, laborer. 

PORTLAND DIVISION: Jacob Blaumer, 
freight carman. Pensioners: LeRoy 
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Barton, car inspector; Raymond Cris- 
well, agent: Joseph Galvin, engineer; 
Ernest Groves, laborer; Thomas Havens, 
section foreman; Charles Packer, tele- 
erapher, 

RIO GRANDE DIVISION: Pensioner: 
Eliseo Austin, machinist helper. 

SACKAMENTO DIVISION: William 
Poehlman, conductor, Pensioners: 
Charles Alexander, engineer; Lewis 
Brewer, train dispatcher: Ralph Burke, 
switchman; Arthur Gomes, section 
Jaborer; Frank Scott, dispatcher. 

SACRAMENTO SHOPS: George Steving, 
carman; Alired Hoffman, carman. Pen- 
sioners: Oliver Billman, machinist; 
Ruxton Chapman, machinist; Refugio 
Hidalgo, machinist; Thomas Woskin, 
machinist; Frank Louks, tender repair- 
man helper; Thomas McMahan, molder 
helper; William Murphy, machinist 
helper; George Setka, boilermaker 
helper; Axel Sundborg, machinist; 
Pietro Tresca, shop laborer; Pellegrino 
Venezia, car repairer. 

SALT LAKE DIVISIO? Robert Brown- 
son, telegrapher. Pensioners: Charles 
Parke, engineer; Frank Parker, engi- 
neer; Albert Saxton, engineer; Julius 
Smith, brakeman, 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Pensioner: 
William Harper, machinist helper. 

TUCSON DIVISION: Daniel Ryan, M&B 
handler. Pensioners: Wilbert Mapes, 
engineer; Bruno Matus, track laborer: 


A HALF CENTURY of service with SP ended 
for Roy J. Rennilson when he retired. Roy 
was chief clerk in our Document Custody 
Bureau, Miscellaneous Accounts Office, 
Accovating Department, San Francisco. 
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Jose Mendoza, track laborer; Gabriel 
Sinohui, sheetmetal worker. 


WESTERN DIVISION: John Ratliff, con- 
ductor; Wesley Folkman, pipefitter 
foreman; Edward McCauley, clerk; Ivy 
Jones, track laborer; Rito Balderrama, 
crossing watchman. Pensioners: Jose 
Baylon, section laborer; Gustave Blank, 
2nd officer; James Clark, switchman; 
Emilia Ferrero, coach cleaner; Frede- 
rick Garrett, conductor; Charles Jen- 
sen, engine watchman; Jerry Milina, 
check clerk: Nick Miloch, marine engi- 
necr; Michael Spear, crossing flagman; 
Harry Sullivan, switchman, John Witt- 
ner, engineer. 

PACIFIC ELECTRIC: Reubin Gies, staff 
engineer; Arthur Phillips, electrical 
machinist; Joella Hayes, janitress. Pen~ 
sioners: John Cole, asst. agent: Jessie 
Kremer, calculator operator; Esteban 
Serrano, laborer; Frank Hardesty, time- 
keeper; Albert Williams, trainmaster: 
Frank Pettegrew, trainman; James 
Carter, paving foreman; Walter Cotten, 
trainman; Lavoisier Wilson, trainman: 
Glenn Peak, trainman; Joseph Gmaj- 
nar, car repairer. 


SHAST4 DIVISION: Gregorio Barajas, 
section laborer. 
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MIS : Victor Newton, 
clerk, PFE, San Jose; Glen Bean, 
accountant, Engr. Dept. SF. Pen- 
sioners: Alfred Bryant, conductor, Los 
Angeles Division; Marie Larripa, chief 
telephone operator, Communications, 
West Oakland; Harold Martinson, line- 
man, Communications, San Francisco; 
Luddia Graves, waiter, Charles MeKin- 
ney, waiter, both of Dining Car Depart- 
ment, Los Angeles: William Alexander, 
pantryman, Dining Car Department, 
West Oakland; Cicero Ketter, second 
cook: Guy Tucker, news agent, both 
DC Dept.. Oakland; Richard Smith, 
dining car inspector, DC Dept., San 
Francisco: Antonio Barker, boiler- 
maker, Thomas Shelton, boilermaker, 
both of El Paso General Shops; Rosa 
Garcia, laborer, LA General Shops; 
Guadalupe Vega, scrap sorter, LA 
Stores: Oscar Hickei, _pipefitter, 
Steamer Division, Shipyard Dept. 
Harry Bowman, messenger, Mail and 
Express Traffic, General Office: John 
Engle, head clerk, VP-SFT, San Fran- 
cisco; Jerome Newhouse, chief transit 
guard, VP-SPT, San Francisco; Herbert 
Benjamin, vice chairman, System Com- 
mittee on Insurance, General Office; 
Harry Robertson, engineer, NWP. 


San Francisco, by Passenger Traffic 


BILL ROBERTSON, Edifor No. 2 


KEN NIEHANS, Assistant Editor 


Editorial Representatives: 


Accounting, A. L. West, SF 
Communications, G. E, Moss, SF 
Engineering, J. F, O'Connor, SF 
Freight Traffic, Ray A. Burns, SF 
Mechanical, Mel Harvey, SF 

LA Shops, Victor Schiro 

Sacto. Shops, Jack G. Palermo 
Safety, P. H. Qakeshott, SF 
Purch. & Stores, J. I, Valdez, Jr., SF 
Nwp, D. C. Kilborn, San Rafael 
Pac. Elec., L. R. McIntire, LA 
PFE, Hays M. Ferguson, SF 
PMT, Don Albright, SF 
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(Divisions) 
Coast, Clyde Evans, San Francisco 
los Angeles, 1. E. Paddock, Los Angeles 
Portland, Howard E. Bailey, Portland 
Rio Grande, Tona Prewitt, El Paso 
Sacramento, John A, Collins, Sacto. 
Salt Lake, Hugh F. O’Neil, Ogden 
San Joaquin, Sylvia Ahigren, Bksfid. 
Shasta, Marjorie Calloway, Dunsmuir 
Tucson, Charles Bartch, Tucson 
Western, Alice Perkins, Oakland Pier 
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submarines 
take the 
train 


A baby submarine that shoots pictures— not torpe- 
does—receftly moved out of Los Angeles on a 3,000- 
mile maiden voyage, but by rail, instead of by sea. 

Southern Pacific carried the 92,000-pound craft, 
named the Cetacean. as far as New Orleans, two 
thirds of the way on its land journey to Miami. 
Believed to be the only submarine ever built for 
undersea photography, the Cetacean is now berthed 
at Nassau and operates in crystal-clear Bahamian 
waters as a motion picture and television stage 
“for oceanographers. 


But the most interesting thing to us about the 
Cetacean is the way its story illustrates once again 
the ever-present vital need for rail transportation 
and, also, our ability to move unusual freight— 
whether extra tall, wide, long or heavy—promptly 
and efficiently. 


Southern Pacific, for one, likes these tasks that 
test our stuff. 


serving the West and Southwest with 
TRAINS + TRUCKS + PIGGYBACK - PIPELINES 
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